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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Psychology Normal and Morbid. By Charles A. Mercier. London, 

Swan Sonnenschein and Co. ; New York, The Macmillan Co., 1901. — pp. 

xvi, 518. 

The author, who is a well-known alienist, wrote this book because he 
could find nowhere in normal psychology the necessary aid to the study 
of the abnormal mind. One can but admire the courage (though one 
doubt the discretion) of the student who leaves his own work to gather into 
orderly and convenient form the gleanings from a foreign field. Mercier 
writes as an alienist. His psychology is, for the most part, of the com- 
mon-sense sort. He does not stick at definitions or multiply unnecessary 
concepts. 

Various general modes of consciousness — sensation, thought, will, desire 
and aversion, pleasure and pain, memory — correspond to certain phases of 
the experience of the organism ; reception, rearrangement, and ' emission ' 
of motion are correlated, respectively, with sensation, thought, and will ; 
modification of neural structure gives memory ; the struggle to maintain 
the species is accompanied by desire ; favorable (or unfavorable) reactions 
mean, in consciousness, pleasure (or pain). Mind is a part of the or- 
ganic machine, and is to be considered as a set of functions or faculties. 
Each of these functions or faculties is taken up in turn, its essential char- 
acteristics noted, and afterwards its ' faults ' — defects and disorders — are 
dwelt upon. The plan of the book is simple, and the treatment is straight- 
forward. 

Nearly half the volume is given over to a discussion of * thought. ' The 
handling of this subject is thoroughly English. Thinking is defined as 
' ' the establishment of a relation of likeness, or a relation of unlikeness be- 
tween mental states." All thinking, i. e., is comparison. (Cf. Locke's 
theory of knowledge.) The influence of Mill, of Bain, of Spencer, and of 
Maudsley is apparent throughout the book. The author's justification for 
giving nearly half the volume over to logical questions lies in his belief that 
logic as "science of reasoning processes generally" must fall under the 
"science of mental processes," i. e., psychology. He makes his slip in 
his fundamental postulate : ' all thinking is the establishment of relations 
between mental states.' The postulate itself is a logical one and is couched 
in logical terms. When, therefore, the processes of syllogistic and axiomatic 
reasoning are reduced to the "primary act of thought," i. e., the assimi- 
lation of relations, the author has not yet reached psychology, but only his 
logical and epistemological ultimates. And even if the establishment of a 
simple relation be conceded to be an ultimate mental operation, we still 
have to exclude from psychology the elaborate discussions of the ' forms of 
thought. ' 
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Quite apart from the psychological value of this section of the book, one 
can but praise the vigorous treatment, the concreteness, and the first-hand 
grasp of the subject, which is made evident, at times, by the homely pic- 
turesqueness of the illustrations, as when one of the fallacies of immediate 
inference is illuminated by the hypothetical judgment " If I have found 
that my woolen jerseys have shrunk so much in washing that 1 cannot get 
them on," etc. This logic of the wash-tub (if it is not taken too seri- 
ously) undoubtedly has a distinct pedagogical if not a psychological value. 

The ' faults ' of reasoning are dealt with at some length, but strangely 
enough, application to morbid conditions is almost entirely lacking. 

' Certainty,' although it is inaccurately defined as the "cohesion of a 
mental relation, ' ' is treated with discretion. Belief is shown to be a function 
of many variables — the uniformity of experience, frequency, recency, vivid- 
ness, and temporary and temperamental conditions of consciousness. Un- 
necessary energy is wasted in disproving the fallacious argument that be- 
lief is to be determined by the " numerical doctrine of chances." A lack 
of finality in true psychological thinking is shown in the discussion of ap- 
perception. Though he accepts the Herbartian doctrine of apperceptive 
systems, the author refuses to believe that these systems have any power 
of incorporating new facts into their midst. The truth is rather, he says 
naively, that the " subject " takes the new facts and puts them into their 
systematic setting. The somewhat lengthy account of belief, of the de- 
grees of certainty, and the conditions upon which these depend, furnishes 
a reasonable basis for the explanation of morbid beliefs, or delusions. The 
latter are shown to be different only in degree from normal erroneous 
beliefs. They differ chiefly in the scope of the subjective factor, in the 
relative abeyance of ' experience, ' in the determination of the morbid 
belief. This is an apt illustration of the importance of proceeding from the 
normal to the abnormal, from the better known to the lesser known. 
Although it is a trite thing to say, mental pathology would be in a much 
healthier condition to-day if it made a rule of following this procedure. 
The classification of delusions is psychological, and, undoubtedly, it finds 
good clinical justification. 

Mercier's opening sections on volition are not very promising. 
The mental-mechanical parallelism of attention ("the awareness of our 
own activity "), and ' emitted motion ' is unsound. The barbarous antith- 
esis of ' reflex ' and ' voluntary ' attention, corresponding to the reflex and 
voluntary emission of motion, and the hard and fast distinction between 
instinct and reason are to be looked upon with suspicion. Willing or choice. 
turns out to be ' representation ' and a high degree of attention ; the latter 
dependent upon the ' relative repletion ' of ' nervous mechanisms ' and of 
an ' unmechanized ' highest center whose activity is "in a special degree 
identified in consciousness with the activity of self.'' The treatment of 
volition, desire, instinct, attention, and choice turns out to be much more 
adequate and accurate than the initial pages lead the reader to expect. 
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Although it contains very little that is new, it is a good straightforward 
discussion of these difficult topics. The explanation of the disorders of 
volition lays more stress on hypothetical alterations in the nervous system 
than on the psychological analysis of the disorders. The major assump- 
tion, i. <?., that the functional correlate of will is the emission of motion 
from the brain, is somewhat crude. Again, the tendency to regard instinct, 
desire, will, etc., as 'faculties' leads to the view that various mental 
operations depend upon the functioning of definite bits of * nervous mech- 
anism.' Obsessions, e.g., are explained by way of ' parasitic mechanisms ' 
which are flooded with motion. This is too much like pigeon-holing 
thoughts. 

Memory, especially ' structural ' or organic memory, is discussed at 
length. The author makes the mistake of assuming a necessary compari- 
son in recognition. The disorders of memory are rather poorly classified. 

As regards pleasure and pain the point of view is essentially the same as 
Grant Allen's. Most attention is paid to the biological signification of 
these feelings. Against the bodily-feeling theory of emotion, Mercier 
wisely insists on the perceptual or 'intellectual ' factor, and in James's at- 
tack upon Bain's theory of pleasure-pain as motives in volition, he sturdily 
champions the cause of his countryman. The general evolutional concep- 
tion of emotion, as the reaction upon environment, is reaffirmed. The 
reader will recall Mercier' s elaborate classification of the emotions on 
Spencerian principles {Mind, 1 884, and The Nervous System and the Mind, 
1888). The old point of view is still maintained with some modifications. 
(Here and elsewhere no references are given. The book would be much 
more convenient if it contained both references and footnotes.) 

The volume closes with a more or less unsystematic account of the rela- 
tion of affection to sensation, attention, thought, will, and memory, and an 
analysis of the " subject consciousness " together with its morbid conditions. 

Mercier' s work grows on one as one reads. It is much more valuable 
than a cursory glance would suggest. The author's psychological vision is 
limited, but he has, nevertheless, a distinct point of view, and he writes 
consistently and clearly. There is no doubt but the alienist will derive 
general aid from the book. The more credit is due Dr. Mercier because 
the field is new, because systematic works on psychology have not had in 
view the specific needs of the mental pathologist. Perhaps the most im- 
portant feature of the volume is its insistence on insanity as a psycho- 
physical disorder to be explained in the light of the normal psycho-phys- 
ical functions of the individual. 

Mental pathology certainly owes something to our author's persistent 
efforts to lay a more abiding foundation to what he conceives to be the 
' ' Science of Alienism. ' ' Psychology Normal and Morbid is unquestionably 
a better book than The Nervous System and the Mind ; it is, moreover, a 
more important contribution to the psychology of the abnormal individual. 

I. M. Bentley. 



